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INTRODUCTION 


The term "open space” can be variously defined. It can be 
applied to a vast wilderness area or to relatively small play- 
lots in residential areas. It is, in effect, any land area that 
is used for recreation or that remains in a natural, undeveloped 
state. It may be publicly- or privately-owned, open to the pub- 
lic or restricted. It may be fairly certain to remain as perma-~ 
nent open space under the control of a public or private agency 
with a preservation role, or it may simply be undeveloped land 
that could very likely be developed in the future. 


This report is concerned chiefly with that open space which 
is permanently reserved from development by some public or pri- 
vate agency. Such open space includes active recreation sites, 
such as parks, playgrounds, ball fields, golf courses, beaches, 
and camps, and conservation areas, such as forests, marshland 
preserves, reservoirs, and flood control projects. 


The idea of having open space available to use, to admire, 
and to conserve our natural resources is something we frequently 
take for granted. We tend to forget that this region is growing 
rapidly in population. This means a steady increase in the use 
of land for homes, stores, schools, industries, roads, and other 
urban uses. Much of the land that today supports plant and ani- 
mal life will be supporting buildings and highways tomorrow. 


Along with the steady expansion of urban activities into 
vacant fields and woodlands, we are faced with the growing popu- 
larity and use of open space. Higher wages, the shorter work 
week, the greater publicity given to outdoor activities, and the 
increased recognition of the health values of outdoor recreation 
~ all of these contribute to the urgency of preserving a well 
balanced open space system for the present and future residents 
of Southeastern Connecticut. Since public demands for open 
Space are growing constantly, it is only logical to expect the 


planning, acquisition, and development of open space to keep 
pace. 


The desire of Connecticut residents to retain a high qual- 
ity living environment is documented by a 1966 report entitled 
“Attitudes of Connecticut People."* This report points out that 
the local feature most often mentioned as being liked by Con- 
necticut residents was the “suburban-rural atmosphere of their 
towns." As for state features, more people liked “the general 
appearance” of Connecticut more than any other feature of the 
state. The report concludes that: 


* This report was prepared for the Connecticut Interregional 
Planning Program by Alan M. Vorhees and Associates. 


"As for general appearance, when almost 70 percent of 
the respondents rank this feature as good, only two 
percent as poor, and only eight percent don't answer, 
it must be an important and positive factor in people's 
lives. Again, it is hard to know exactly what is meant 
by 'general appearance’ or ‘suburban atmosphere,’ and 
more information would be desirable for planning pur- 
poses; but it is clear that these are aspects of town 
and State life which engender enthusiasm and State 
pride." 


This report has a two-fold purpose. First, it is intended 
to provide the region with a basis for coordinating the acquisi- 
tion and development of open space that should meet our needs 
through the next decade. Second, it will carry out the obliga- 
tions of SCRPA to formulate an open space acquisition and devel- 
opment program that will fulfill the regional planning require- 
ments of the open space grant program of the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD). These requirements state 
that there must be a "unified or officially coordinated program 
---f0r the provision and development of open space land as part 
of the comprehensively planned development of the urban area" 


as a prerequisite to a community receiving a HUD open space 
grant. 


Regional planning for open space in Southeastern Connecti- 
cut began as far back as 1963 when SCRPA published "Land Char- 
acteristics," which identified a number of key physical features 
in the region worthy of preservation. The following year the 
Agency published “Open Space and Recreation," a comprehensive 
inventory and evaluation of open space facilities throughout 
the Southeastern Connecticut Region. That report produced many 
of the proposals that were eventually incorporated into the Re- 
gional Development Plan adopted by the Agency in May, 1967. 
(This plan is enclosed in a pocket inside the rear cover.) This 
current study reviews and revises much of the 1964 report and 
recommends an action program to implement the short-range open 
space proposals of both the 1964 report and the recently adopted 
Regional Development Plan. 


The report is divided into three major parts. Chapter One 
discusses open space of regional or state-wide significance. 
These are primarily large areas that affect more than one mu- 
nicipality, either because of their location, use, or special 
value. We have evaluated existing regional open space and have 
made specific locational and acreage proposals to meet current, 
short-term and long-term needs. A schedule of priorities and 
cost estimates for acquisition and development is presented for 
regional facilities to the year 1980. These cost estimates are 
based on a special study of land values and probable acreage 
costs conducted for SCRPA by the Anthony Wayne O'Connell Agency, 
Real Estate Appraisers, Norwich, Connecticut. The appraiser's 
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report includes per-acre cost estimates for various types of 
land in areas proposed for open space acquisition by 1980. 
These areas include proposed state parks, interior wetlands, 
tidal marshes, and potential reservoir sites. The appraiser 
has also provided us with an estimate of the cost of dwellings 
within the proposed acquisition areas. 


Chapter Two discusses the status of open space at the mu- 
nicipal level. In it we measure existing municipal open space 
against recommended minimum standards and project general open 
Space needs to the year 2000. Although facility needs are sug- 
gested for each community, we do not recommend specific locations 
or estimate costs for municipal open space. Open space planning 
at the local level should include these detailed locational and 
acreage proposals as well as more precise scheduling and cost 
estimates. Only then will continued eligibility for federal 
open space grants be assured. 


Finally, Chapter Three discusses responsibilities and makes 
suggestions for acquiring, developing, and maintaining open 
space through both public and private action. 
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I. REGIONAL OPEN SPACE 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
STATE PARKS 
CONSERVATION AREAS 
SPECIALIZED OPEN SPACE 
SUMMARY 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Undeveloped land is a common feature here in Southeastern 
Connecticut. At present urban and suburban development utilize 
only 40 square miles out of a total regional area of 513 square 
miles.* Another 65 square miles are committed to some form of 
publicly or privately reserved open space, leaving 408 square 
miles of undeveloped and uncommitted land. The population ex- 
pected to be added to the region through the remainder of this 
century probably will require another 60 to 70 square miles for 
urban uses -- homes, businesses, and industry. This should 
leave at least 338 square miles of predominantly undeveloped 
land from which to meet the region's additional open space needs. 


With this large reserve of undeveloped land, the expendi- 
ture of public funds to preserve on a permanent basis specific 
open space areas can only be justified when the areas to be pre- 
served serve a useful function. The function or functions of 
open space proposed for preservation should be clearly defined 
and compatible with the expressed goals of the region. 


Four different functions of open space can be recognized. 
These are: (1) production of a needed product such as water, 
timber or food, (2) recreation for man, (3) preservation of 
natural resources or of features important for scenic, historic 
or scientific purposes, and (4) shaping the physical design of 
the communities in which we live. There is, of course, some 
overlap among these functions and any given open space area 
might perform more than one function at a time. 


Table 1 on page 8 summarizes the primary and secondary 
functions of selected open space areas that are likely to be 
permanently preserved through public or private action. 


Open space standards for Southeastern Connecticut should 
be based on an additional functional consideration. This region 
has the potential of becoming a popular vacation area for even 
more people than presently consider it so. Southeastern Con- 
necticut can offer a broader range of recreation and other open 
space facilities than can be provided in other parts of the 
state. Needless to say, the area of the northeastern seaboard 
known as "Megalopolis" will be hard pressed in a few short years 
to find conveniently accessible undeveloped land to use as open 


* The Town of Colchester, which was added to the Southeastern 
Connecticut Region in June, 1967, has not been included in 
this study. Open space findings for Colchester will be in- 
cluded in a general study now under way to bring the level 
of planning for Colchester up to that of the remainder of 
Southeastern Connecticut. 


TABLE ONE | | 


FUNCTIONS OF PERMANENT OPEN SPACE AREAS 


OPEN SPACE FUNCTIONS 
| OPEN SPACE AREAS PRODUCTION | RECREATION | PRESERVATION | DESIGN 
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space. Southeastern Connecticut has the physical ana locational 
capabilities of serving as a unique green space, easily acces- 
sible to much of the Megalopolis of tomorrow. 


State parks, forests, and hunting areas in this region are 
already being used extensively by residents from beyond the lim- 
its of Southeastern Connecticut. A 1961 survey of visitors to 
Rocky Neck State Park disclosed that 3 out of 4 visitors were 
from outside of this region.* We can expect this condition to 
continue into the future even though all parts of the state will 
provide more recreation facilities for their residents. South- 
eastern Connecticut can provide a more varied system of open 
space facilities than is possible in other parts of the state. 
This factor alone constitutes a very great influence on the open 
space standards for this region. 


STATE PARKS 


The role of state parks in Connecticut is two-fold. First, 
each park is part of a state-wide system intended to supplement, 
rather than substitute for, local recreation facilities. In most 
instances the state parks involve comparatively large tracts of 
land which would conceivably be beyond the acquisition capabili- 
ties of individual municipalities. This large size permits the 
provision of recreation facilities such as camping grounds, hik- 
ing trails, and nature study areas, which require extensive 
amounts of land. In the development of state parks the emphasis 
is on providing natural, rather than artificial, recreation fa- 
cilities. In most cases the locations of these parks are well 


beyond the urbanized portions of the state and require automo- 
tive access. 


Second, state parks frequently preserve valuable natural or 
historic features. All of the state parks in Southeastern Con- 
necticut contain either an historic site or frontage on a major 
body of water. The latter affords public access to beaches, 
boat landings, fishina sites, or simply to scenic vistas. 


At the present time there is no governmental agency respon- 
sible for providing parks at the regional level. This lack of 
regional facilities lends greater importance to the state parks. 
In effect, they must serve as regional parks for the residents 


of the region in which they are located as well as serving state- 
wide needs. 


* Crevo, Charles. Characteristics of Summer Week End Travel. 


Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 1962. 


STANDARDS 


Opinions regarding the amount of land needed for regional 
parks, in addition to municipal facilities, vary considerably. A 
review of recreation standards by the National Recreation Associa- 


tion indicates a trend toward establishing greater park standards 
in recent years. 


"For many years there has been considerable agreement 
that 10 acres in outlying regional parks should be 
provided for each 1,000 people living in the region... 
A number of recent proposals call for greater acreage; 
in more than one instance for 15 acres of county or 
regional parks and recreation areas per 1,000 people 
as a desirable long range goal. One regional commis- 
sion has proposed that in addition to 10 acres of 
county and regional parks, there should be 10 acres 
of state owned properties to serve each 1,000 people 
of a metropolitan region."* 


In considering standards for this region we should bear in 
mind the dual role of state parks in Connecticut. They not only 
take the place of county or regional parks, but each park is 
part of the state-wide park system, serving all of Connecticut. 
As was stated earlier, the use of state parks in this region by 


people from other parts of the state is likely to increase in 
the future. 


Consequently, a standard considerably higher than what might 
be found in other areas appears desirable. We propose a standard 
of at least 20 acres of well-developed state parks for each 1,000 
residents of the region. This amount, if properly located, should 
provide sufficient area for the larger park needs of both resi- 
dents of and visitors to the region. 


Although the State Park and Forest Commission has not adopted 
specific standards for state park acreage, their staff personnel 
feel that a goal of 30 acres per 1,000 persons should be aimed at. 
When viewed against the rate of acquisition in years past, how- 
ever, this goal may be somewhat beyond the realm of probability. 
SCRPA feels that the unofficial standard of the Park and Forest 
Commission may be desirable, but the standard of 20 acres per 


1,000 persons proposed in this study is more realistic and 
attainable. 


* Standards for Municipal Recreation Areas. National Recreation 


Association, New York, 1962. 


INVENTORY AND EVALUATION 


At the present time nine areas in Southeastern Connecticut 
are designated as state parks. (See Figure 2 on page 124.) ,) “O= 
gether these comprise 1,877 acres in a region having an esti- 
mated current population of 200,700. This amounts to 9.3 acres 
of state park land for each 1,000 residents in the region. Size 
and the degree of development vary considerably from park to park, 


as can be seen from an examination of the following table. 


TABLE TWO 
STATE PARKS, 1967 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


Name Location Acres Facilities 

Bluff Point Groton 265 U 

Fort Griswold Groton 16 M,O 

Fort Shantok Montville 177 H,O,P,X 

Harkness Memorial Waterford 234 P,M 

Hopemead Bozrah, Montville 53 U 

Hopeville Pond Griswold 511 B,O,F,H,S,P,C 

Minnie Island Salem, Montville 1 U 

Rocky Neck East Lyme 568 B,C,F,H,L,P,X%,5 

Stoddard Hill Ledyard 52 B,F,P 

FACILITIES: U-Undeveloped H-Hiking P-~Picnicking 
B-Boating L-Shelter S-Swimming 
C-Camping M~Museum X-Concessions 
F-Fishing O-Historic Site 


SOURCE: Connecticut State Park and Forest Commission. 


If these park areas served only this region, they would con- 
stitute almost adequate acreage for the present population accord- 
ing to our minimum standards. fut, as we stated earlier, state 
parks serve state-wide park needs as well as regional park needs. 


To reach our standard of 20 acres per thousand persons, 
Southeastern Connecticut should have about twice the state park 
acreage it now has, or 4,040 acres. By 1980, when the region's 
population is expected to be 276,900, we should have 5,538 acres 
of state parks in the region. By the end of the century, a mini- 
mum of 9,000 acres of state park land will be needed to adequately 
serve the needs of the region's anticipated 450,000 residents. 


Raw acreage alone does not make a park. An area must have 
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access and improvements before it can be used by the public. 


The present degree of development of state parks in this re- 
gion leaves much to be desired. Only three existing state parks 
~~ Ft. Shantok, Hopeville Pond, and Rocky Neck -- provide a range 
of recreational facilities for visitors. Three others -- Ft. 
Griswold, Harkness Memorial, and Stoddard Hill -- are developed 
almost as much as is either desirable, practical or possible, but 
offer only limited facilities. Hopemead State Park, Minnie 
Island, and Bluff Point are virtually undeveloped. 


Altogether, the developed state park areas total 1,363 acres, 
Or 6.1 acres per 1,000 persons in the region. According to our 
standard of 20 acres per 1,000 persons, this indicates a current 
deficiency of 13.9 acres per 1,000 population, or a need for 2,677 


additional acres of well-developed state parks in this region at 
the present time. 


Undeveloped park land totals 53 acres at Hopemead, 195 acres 
at Hopeville Pond, and 265 acres at Bluff Point. Adequate de- 
velopment of these areas would still leave a deficiency of 2,164 
acres of developed park land. 


ACQUISITION PROPOSALS 


To meet the state park needs of Southeastern Connecticut to 
the year 2000, SCRPA has proposed* the expansion of three exist- 
ing state parks and the acquisition of seven new ones. These 
proposed areas, together with the further development of existing 


state parks, would provide adequate regional park acreage to the 
end of this century. 


The proposed expanded and new state parks are discussed 
briefly below. 


1. Mohegan-Pequot. This 989-acre park would be an expan- 
sion of two existing state parks, namely, Ft. Shantok in Mont- 
ville and Stoddard Hill in Ledyard. It would also include a large 
area in Preston south of the Norwich State Hospital. The areas of 
the proposed park on opposite sides of the Thames River are linked 
by the new Mohegan-Pequot Bridge. The primary intent of the park 
would be to preserve a portion of our tidal estuary in its pres- 


ent scenic state and to exploit its natural potentials for boating 
and other recreational use. 


Within the proposed park, the State Park and Forest Commis- 


* The proposals are contained in the Regional Development Plan 


adopted 17 May 1967, a copy of which is attached to the rear 
cover of this report. 
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sion presently owns 177 acres at Ft. Shantok and 52 acres at 
Stoddard Hill; about 120 acres are owned by the Norwich State 
Hospital, and 640 acres are in private ownership. 


2. Bluff Point. Although the state already owns 265 acres 
of Bluff Point in the Town of Groton, the Regional Development 
Plan proposes that the state eventually acquire the entire tract, 
an additional 425 acres. This would provide adequate land for a 
broad variety of active and passive recreational activities. It 
would also preserve from residential sprawl the only remaining 
privately-owned major land mass fronting on Long Island Sound in 
our region. 


3. Hopemead. At present this park consists of 53 acres of 
largely undeveloped land. The park is well located to serve the 
western part of the region and is situated on the region's second 
largest lake. We propose an expansion of this park to include an 
additional 295 acres around the northern end of Gardner Lake. 
This would result in a park of 348 acres lying in the Towns of 
Montville, Bozrah, and Salem. 


4. Pachaug Pond. This pond, which is located in Griswold 
is not only the largest fresh water pond in the region, but it is 
also one of the least developed. It offers a vast potential for 
recreation use, but the lack of land use controls in the Town of 
Griswold where it is located is a serious threat to the continua- 
tion of this potential. Prompt action is necessary to assure the 
preservation of land around this pond for future public recrea~ 
tion. At present the state owns about 120 acres along the north- 
ern shore of the pond and forty acres along the southwest shore. 
The Regional Plan proposes that an additional 700 acres be ac- 
quired in three large tracts around the pond. Most of the land 
in these areas is still undeveloped and should be acquired before 
residential growth makes the cost prohibitive. 


5. Lantern Hill. A park centering on this prominent hill 
in North Stonington would preserve one of the region's most out- 
standing geologic, scenic, and historic features. The Plan pro- 
poses a park of 465 acres, much of which is presently owned by 
the Ottawa Silica Company and earmarked for eventual mining. The 
hill itself is well-suited for hiking and nature study, while the 
land around it could be used for more active recreational activi-~ 
ties. 


Although the mining operation is likely to destroy a sig- 
nificant portion of Lantern Hill, proper rehabilitation measures 
could be aimed at eventual park use of the area. It is there- 
fore essential that a detailed mining operations and land reuse 
plan be followed so that the hill is ultimately available for 
recreation use. 


6. Powers Lake. This proposal calls for the establishment 
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of a state park on a 900-acre tract in East Lyme centering on 
Powers Lake. The area is presently part of the extensive hold- 
ings of Yale University and is used by the University's Depart- 
ment of Outdoor Recreation Education. The lake and the surround- 
ing terrain offer considerable potential for multiple recreation 


activities. At present, the lake shores are virtually undevel- 
oped. 


7. Beach Pond. Most of the land in this proposed park area 
is part of the extensive Pachaug State Forest in Voluntown. The 
proposed park would incorporate 625 acres, 500 of which are now 
state-owned. The remaining 125 acres of privately-owned land lie 
along the northern shore of the pond, between the state holdings 
and the water. The pond itself, which lies on the Connecticut- 
Rhode Island state line, is one of the largest in the area and 
can be used for a broad variety of water-oriented recreation 
activities. A small, but heavily used, state park exists on the 
Rhode Island end of the pond. Expansion of this park around the 
eastern end of the pond to meet the proposed Connecticut state 
park could provide a significant interstate park complex of con- 
siderable benefit to both states involved. 


8. Barn Island. The primary purpose of this proposal is 
to provide an area for short-term camping for the thousands of 
visitors to the southern part of the region. At present such fa- 
cilities are sorely lacking and the demand for them grows each 
year. Although the region contains Connecticut's largest tourist 
attraction - Mystic Seaport - many of our camper-visitors cannot 
find conveniently located camping facilities. 


This proposal would establish a 265-acre park on the flat 
lands along the east bank of the Wequetequock River in Stonington. 
About 85 acres at the southern end of this area is now owned by 
the State Board of Fisheries and Game and is actively used as a 
controlled hunting area. A camping area would be relatively easy 
to construct on these lands and a small beach could be developed 
along the banks of the river. A suitable buffer strip would have 
to be established between the hunting area and the park. 


The State Board of Fisheries and Game and the Stonington 
Conservation Commission are opposed to the suggested future use 
of hunting land for park purposes. A possible modification of 
this proposal to include land on both sides of the Wequetequock 
River instead of the Fish and Game land might be in order. 


9. Susquehanna Plains. This park would he the largest in 
the region and could eventually offer the most varied recrea- 
tional opportunity. Located adjacent to the Shetucket River in 
the Towns of Franklin, Sprague, Windham and Scotland, the park 
would include 2,200 acres in this region alone. The size and 
variety of topographic features could provide for camping, water 
sports, hiking and riding trails, and facilities for winter 
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sports, which are virtually nonexistent in this region. A park 
in this location could become a major recreational facility serv- 
ing all of eastern Connecticut. 


10. Green Fall Pond. Located in the Town of Voluntown and 
mostly in the Pachaug State Forest, this 625-acre park would com- 
pletely surround Green Fall Pond. At present the state owns 
390 acres and 235 acres are privately owned. The area is pres- 
ently used for camping and boating, but topographic conditions 
limit the activities that can be accommodated on the land pres- 
ently owned by the state. However, the privately owned land 
along the southern shore of the pond is more suitable for park 
development. 


ACQUISITION PRIORITIES AND ESTIMATED COSTS 


The acquisition of these parks will be costly and must be 
spread over the remaining years of this century. Some areas, 
however, should be given a higher priority than others and ac~ 
quired sooner. Recommended acquisition priorities for proposed 
state park lands have been based on the following considerations: 


1. Potential for developing a significant recreation 
facility. 


2. Current deficiencies in developed park acreage. 
3. The uniqueness of features in the proposed park. 


4. The threat of development in the area of the pro~ 
posed park. 


5. Current ownership and its implications for interim 
preservation. 


Although each of the above considerations was applied to 
the proposed park areas in the process of establishing acquisi- 
tion priorities, the first consideration received special atten- 
tion. If an area appeared to have a special potential for major 
recreation use, it was favored over one with more limited poten- 
tial. 


Table 3 shows the recommended schedule of acquisition for 
state park areas through the remainder of this century. The pro- 
posed parks for which at least partial acquisition is recommended 
by 1980 are shown on Figure 3 on page 18. 


The amount of land proposed for acquisition and use as state 
parks by 1980 totals 2,825 acres. This is roughly 45 percent of 
the new state park acreage proposed for acquisition during the 
remaining 32 years of this century. 
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The total costs of the state park acquisitions to 1980 in 
1967 dollars are estimated to be $4,065,800 or an average of 
just less than $340,000 per year between now and the end of the 
next decade. When we compare this with the estimated current 
regional population of 200,700, this means an average annual 
expenditure of about $1.70 per capita over the next 12 years. 
This is certainly a modest investment for such important open 
space areas. 


DEVELOPMENT SCHEDULE AND COST ESTIMATES 


A tract of land does not become a park until it contains 
some facilities for active or passive recreational use by the 
public. Consequently, it is desirable to have an area which is 
designated as a state park developed as soon after acquisition 
as possible. This is especially important in an area that is 
deficient in state park acreage. 


Southeastern Connecticut, like other parts of the state, 
has a deficiency where state parks are concerned. Wot only is 
the region short on park acreage, but many of the areas called 
parks are completely undeveloped and would more appropriately 
be termed “state-owned land." Therefore, the highest priority 
for development should be for undeveloped areas presently des- 
ignated as state parks. This would include Bluff Point, Hope- 
mead, and the substantial portions of Hopeville Pond State Park.* 


Also high on the priority list for development should be 
Ft. Griswold, the site of the battle in 1781 between British 
forces under Benedict Arnold and American forces under Colonel 
William Ledyard. Ft. Griswold today contains the remains of 
the Revolutionary War fortifications and additional fortifica- 
tions built during the 19th century. The Fort is in very poor 
repair. The walls and ditches are damaged in spots, trenches 
and gun mounts are overgrown with weeds and shrubs, and signs 
are inadequate. 


Ft. Griswold is an historic site of national significance. 
At the very least it should be kept in good repair. It would 
also benefit from improved parking, landscaping of adjacent 
properties, guides during the peak visitor seasons, and a pos- 
sible nearby picnic grove. 


A study of the feasibility of restoring Ft. Griswold is 
scheduled to be completed by the Connecticut Public Works Com- 
mission prior to the 1969 session of the General Assembly. Hope- 
fully, this study will prove to be a first step toward the even- 
tual complete restoration of this important historic site. 


* Although it is designated as a state park, one-acre Minnie 
Island is not recommended for development. 
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Development in new park areas should occur as soon as pos- 
Sible after acquisition to make the area usable by the public. 
Such development may be modest in the opening stages, but leav- 
ing publicly-owned parkland undeveloped for years in an area 


deficient in such facilities is certainly not in the public 
interest, 


The costs of Proper park development are high and will cer- 
tainly continue to rise. We can expect development costs to far 
exceed acquisition costs. However, exactly what the costs of 
development of a particular park site will be, will depend upon 
a detailed site development plan. This in turn will depend upon 
topographic features and public desires for the site. 


In the absence of detailed development plans for each park, 
it is impossible to estimate accurately the total development 
cost. We do know, however, that development costs frequently 
far exceed acquisition costs. Development costs have been cal- 
culated at $2,868,640 for the presently undeveloped Bluff Point 
State Park after a detailed site development plan was prepared.* 
This is approximately three times the cost of acquisition. 


The Connecticut State Park and Forest Commission has esti- 
mated the costs of facilities that are likely to be needed at 
State parks. These estimated costs are shown on Table 4. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


In the absence of a governmental unit between the municipal 
and state levels, the responsibility for providing recreation 
facilities beyond those of the municipality rests with the state. 


Specifically, this responsibility lies with the State Park and 
Forest Commission. 


This chapter has shown that the Park and Forest Commission 
has a long way to go to meet the recommended standards for large 
parks in Southeastern Connecticut. Occasional acquisitions do 
not appear to follow any particular plan and are not keeping 
pace with growing regional needs. A substantial expansion of 
state park acquisition and development programs in this part of 
the state is necessary if we are to make any Significant prog- 


In a state no larger than Connecticut, large park needs 
should be met through state agencies. However, if the State 
Park and Forest Commission cannot provide for the recreation 


* Bluff Point Master Plan Study. Morton S. Fine and Associates, 
1965. 
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TABLE FOUR 


ESTIMATED COSTS FOR PARK FACILITIES, 1967 


BUILDINGS 
Camp Toilet $ 44,000 
Concession 20° x 30’ 22,000 
Dwelling 33,000 
Maintenance Complex 5,000 sq. ft. 83,000 
Maintenance Complex Without Seasonal 
Housing 55,000 
Pavilion - Bathing 550,000 
Pavilion - Shore Park 550,000 
Pavilion - Small Park 77,000 
Shelter 28,000 
Shelter & Chemical Toilet 33,000 
Shelter & Flush Toilet 44,000 
Toilet - Chemical 450/Unit 
Toilet Flush 28 ,000 
General Building Costs: 
Open Face 11/Sq. Ft. 
With Plumbing 22/Sq. Ft. 
Without Plumbing 17/Sq. Ft. 
FENCING & RAIL BARRIERS 
Chain Link Fencing - 8° Aluminized 4/Lineal Ft. 
Gate 17/Lineal Ft. 
Rail Barriers 2/Lineal Ft. 
POWER 
Above Ground 9,000/Mile 
Underground 77,000/Mile 
ROADS, WALKS & PARKING LOTS 
Gravel Parking Area 22,000/Acre 
Gravel Road 33,000/Mile 
Paved Parking Area 44,000/Acre 
Paved Road 140,000/Mile 
SWIMMING 
Beach, 6" Deep 1.00/Sq. Ft. 
Beach Walk 44.00/Lineal Ft. 
Demucking & Short Haul 1.40/Cu. Yd. 
UNITS 
Access Control - 4-lane Entrance 140,000 
Camping Unit - 20 Sites 60,000 
Docking Facility 17,000 


Headquarters - Dwelling & Maintenance 115,000 


WELLS, Including Pump, House & Piping. 3,000 


SOURCE: Connecticut Park and Forest Commission. 
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needs of this region, alternative approaches to meeting the 
needs should be explored. An obvious alternative is the es- 
tablishment of a special agency, possible in the form of a re- 
gional park authority, which would be able to focus its atten- 


tion on the park needs of this region alone. Hopefully, this 
approach can be avoided. 


CONSERVATION AREAS 


Items in this category include state forests and hunting 
areas, wetlands, reservoir sites, and other natural preserves. 
These areas form the bulk of the region's reserved open space 
today and will continue to do so in the future. Southeastern 
Connecticut has 33,536 acres in this category and an estimated 
population of 200,700. This provides 167 acres per thousand 
persons at the present time and would still constitute about 74 
acres per thousand at the end of the century when the region's 
population is expected to exceed 450,000. Even though most of 
these areas are state forests, they are located within the re- 
gion and accessible to the region's population. As such they 
serve the region's needs at least as much as the state's. 


In view of the existence of so much open space for conser- 
vation and preservation in Southeastern Connecticut we suggest 
that public investment for the preservation of additional areas 
be done on a selective basis. There are valuable tidal marshes, 
interior wetlands, potential reservoir sites and other signifi- 
cant topographic features in the region that should be protected 
before their numbers are further diminished. In many cases -- 
and particularly where tidal marshes are concerned -- it is not 
so much a matter of how much area should be preserved, but 
rather, by what means and how quickly can we preserve it all. 


STATE PRESERVES 


State-controlled land accounts for most of the region's open 
space. This includes extensive forest areas, hunting areas, 
Indian reservations, and a military reservation. The following 
table enumerates these areas: 
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TABLE FIVE 
STATE PRESERVES, 1967 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


Name Acres 
Pachaug Forest 18,648 
Nehantic Forest 1,599 
Franklin Swamp Hunting Area 301 
Assekonk Swamp Hunting Area 658 
Pease Brook Hunting Area 21 
Barn Island Hunting Area 800 
Indian Reservations 3258 
Stone Ranch Military Reservation 1,246 

23,661 


The state holdings serve a variety of open space needs. 
The state forests preserve thousands of acres of woodlands, with 
many acres devoted to the growth of new softwoods. Marked trails 
and unimproved roads provide access into the forests for nature 
observers, hunters, and hikers. These forests represent the 
greatest portion of public hunting land in the region. Hunting 
and wildlife management are the major activities in the state- 
owned lands in Franklin, Stonington, and North Stonington. 
Finally, the state holdings protect numerous potential sources 
of fresh water. Many of the streams which flow through these 


areas may one day be tapped by nearby urban centers for their 
water supplies. 


SCRPA does not propose extensive additions to the state pre- 
serves, although it is recognized that a rounding out of the 
present holdings is desirable in some areas. Further additions 
to state preserves in this region should be confined to the areas 
marked for "very low density development" on the Regional Plan. 
All future acquisitions should be aimed at fulfilling one or more 
of the previously-mentioned functions. Acquisitions intended 


only to add to the acreage of state holdings in this region are 
not encouraged. 
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TIDAL MARSHES 


The tidal marshes along the coast of Long Island Sound and 
the Thames River are among the most important open space areas 
in the region. Tidal marshes are both a highly fertile source 
of food for marine life and a natural spawning ground for a 
wide variety of sport and commercial fish. In addition, they 
form a natural buffer to storm waves and are of considerable 
scenic value in an open space system. 


This region has 1,050 acres of tidal marsh scattered along 
the coast and the shores of tidal estuaries. These range in 
size from 3 acres to 239 acres, but 14 of them contain 20 acres 
Or more. Of the total, 716 acres, or two-thirds, are privately- 


owned or controlled by public agencies not concerned with con- 
servation. 


An attempt should be made to preserve the largest concen- 
trations of tidal marsh in their natural state. The four larg- 
est concentrations account for 60% of all of the privately-owned 
marshlands. These are: The Pataguanset River, 168 acres; the 
Wequetequock River, 99 acres; and Outer Mystic Harbor, 93 acres, 
including Six Penny Island and Mason's Island; and the Poquo- 
nock River, 65 acres. These four areas might very well be ac~ 
quired by the state or by private conservation groups and pre- 


served as wildlife management areas. (See Figure 4 for tidal 
marsh locations.) 


The acquisition of tidal marshes has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, a primary concern of both public and private open 
Space agencies. Until now the process of marshland acquisition 
by both public and private agencies has been on an opportunity 
basis. Such a process is not necessarily bad so long as acqui- 
sitions continue at a steady pace, but this has certainly not 
been the case in Southeastern Connecticut. 


Public Act 536, passed by the 1967 session of the General 
Assembly, gives the Board of Fisheries and Game broad powers 
aimed at acquiring tidal wetlands for conservation purposes. 
These acquisitions may be by negotiated purchase, exchange, 
condemnation, lease arrangements, or other means. As an alter- 
native to outright acquisition of title, the Board may acquire 
easements or development rights, or it may enter into agreements 


with property owners that will protect the marshes from develop- 
ment. 


An additional feature of Public Act 536 is a provision that 
requires municipal tax collectors to notify the Board of Fish- 
eries and Game when property taxes on any tidal wetlands remain 
unpaid for a period of six years. The Board may then direct the 
municipality to take title to these wetlands by foreclosure of 
its tax liens, whereupon the Board may purchase the land from 
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the municipality for an amount equal to the foreclosure costs. 
This feature of the bill could have significant beneficial ef- 
fects upon marshland preservation efforts in Southeastern Con- 
necticut. A recent case study by SCRPA indicates substantial 
wetland acreage is not producing a tax return. In East Lyme, 
the ownership is listed as unknown on almost one-third of the 
town's tidal marshes. Certainly the acquisition of marsh areas 
for non-payment of taxes should be used as fully as possible by 
both state and municipal agencies. 


The role of private conservation groups in tidal marsh 
preservation should not be minimized. Nature Conservancy, for 
example, has already purchased important wetlands along our 
coastline. In the future, we can anticipate occasions where 
quick acquisition by private groups is a desirable holding ac- 
tion to insure later availability of key wetlands for acquisi- 
tion by slower-moving public agencies. 


Tidal marshland costs are affected by proximity to roads 
and developed land. The current estimated average value of most 
of the region's tidal marshland is $300 per acre. An exception 
to this general estimate is the marshland area of Stonington, a 
large portion of which is located comparatively close to major 


roads. Hence, the average cost of tidal marshland in Stonington 
is estimated to be $500 per acre. 


SCRPA recommends that by 1980 public and private conserva~ 
tion groups acquire all of the region's tidal marshlands that 
are not already owned by such groups. This amounts to 716 acres. 
The total estimated cost of these areas is $262,600. Over a 12- 
year period this would indicate an average annual expenditure of 
less than $22,000 (in 1967 dollars). 


INTERIOR WETLANDS 


Due largely to the broken topography and interrupted drain-~ 
age pattern resulting from glaciation, Southeastern Connecticut 
has a large amount of interior wetland, or fresh water swamp. 
Over 22,000 acres of the region's 328,320-acre land area are 
classed as interior wetlands. 


Interior wetlands are difficult to develop for intensive 
use but have a high conservation potential. Fresh water Swamps, 
ranging from a wooded condition to open meadows, provide a favor- 
able environment for waterfowl feeding and nesting. They are 
also of importance to upland game birds, small game, and deer as 
a wintering habitat or as feeding grounds.* 


* U.S. Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service. 


"Wetlands of Connecticut." Boston, 1959, p. 13. 
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Aside from wildlife conservation, the interior wetlands are 
useful as natural catchment areas to absorb excessive rainfall, 
reducing the danger of flooding further downstream. Their po- 
tential for use as nature study or natural areas in an open 
Space system is also quite high. And in some parts of the re- 
gion they are well located to serve as parts of greenbelts link- 
ing other open space areas or separating areas of development. 


Through the cooperation of the State Board of Fisheries and 
Game, SCRPA has been able to obtain a preliminary evaluation of 
the value to waterfowl and other wildlife of the major interior 
wetlands in the region.* A total of 99 interior wetlands was 
identified as being either of medium to high value to wildlife 


at present or having the potential of being improved to at least 
medium value. 


Some of these wetlands are already owned by the state. 
Others lie in the path of anticipated or planned urban growth so 
that preservation efforts would probably not be practical or de- 
sirable. A large number, however, are privately owned and should 
be preserved for conservation purposes. Throughout the region 
there are 2,808 acres of privately-owned interior wetlands that 
have either an existing or potential medium to high value for 
wildlife conservation purposes and that are shown on the Regional 
Development Plan. Eventually, it would be highly desirable to 
acquire all of this acreage for permanent preservation. 


SCRPA proposes that a specific amount of interior wetlands 
be acquired each year. With an annual acquisition program aver- 
aging only 100 acres per year, we could realize almost complete 
acquisition of the interior wetlands with wildlife conservation 
value by the end of this century. Of course those wetlands that 
are most seriously threatened by development or other spoilage 
should be acquired first. Wetlands that fall into this category 
include those in Stonington, Waterford, East Lyme, and Norwich. 
In some instances these wetlands may be purchased by municipal 
agencies. Others may be acquired by private groups. But the 
bulk of these areas is expected to be acquired by either the 


State Board of Fisheries and Game or the Park and Forest Com- 
mission. 


The fair market value of most wetlands in this region is 
estimated to be about $50 per acre. In some instances, where 
wetlands are adjacent to highways or in an area where undeveloped 
land is in short supply, wetlands may command a price of $1,000 
to $1,500 an acre. The overall average value for the region's 
wetlands in 1967 is estimated to be $100 per acre. To meet the 
suggested goal of acquiring 100 acres of wetland each year would 
require an average annual expenditure of $10,000 (in 1967 dollars) 


* See: “Land Characteristics." SCRPA, 1963. 
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through the remainder of this century. This figure does not 
reflect the cost of adjacent upland areas that may be needed 
for wildlife management facilities. The amount of such land 


will vary depending upon the forms of wildlife to be encouraged 
in each wetland. 


SPECIALIZED OPEN SPACE 


Southeastern Connecticut abounds in areas that warrant 
preservation solely on the basis of their scenic, scientific, 
resource, or historic importance. These features add much to 
the high quality living environment that we have in the region 
today and will be no less important in the future. 


SCENIC PRESERVATION 


Scenic vistas are among the most complicated aspects of 
open space to protect. Both the scene and the place from which 
it is viewed require attention. Vistas frequently involve large 
areas whose purchase is not practical. Consequently, other 
steps are needed to preserve the desired appearance. 


Zoning can be a useful tool to aid in preserving scenic 
vistas. A natural or rural appearance can be maintained with 
very low density zoning of three- to five-acre lots. In this 
region many scenic vistas involve old villages or waterfront 
activities. In such cases activities that may detract from the 
view should be prohibited. 


A place from which to easily view a scene often requires 
more attention than the scene itself. Key locations along our 
road sides from which our inland and coastal scenery may be 
viewed should be acquired and developed as scenic overlooks. 
Such areas are usually ideal for picnicking. 


To date only one such area in Southeastern Connecticut has 
been developed specifically as a scenic overlook. This is the 
"Hoxie Overlook" on Interstate Route I-95 which provides a view 
of the Mystic River Valley with its focal point of Mystic Sea~ 
port. Among the roadside locations that provide panoramic views 
of parts of the region and which should be preserved are those 
shown on Figure 5 on page 29. 


Much of the region's scenery that could be viewed from the 
road is hidden from view by uncontrolled vegetative growth along 
the roadside. Selective cutting and mowing, both within and be- 
yond the right-of-way of the road, could do much to enable resi- 
dents of and visitors to the region to enjoy the natural beauty 
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SCENIC OVERLOOKS 


4 EXISTING OVERLOOK 
| HOXIE OVERLOOK ON ROUTE I-95 AT THE MYSTIC RIVER 


Past PROPOSED OVERLOOKS 
2 ROUTE I56 ON DURFY HILL 


3 ROUTE | ON FORT HILL 8 MILLER ROAD 

4 MONTAUK AVENUE 9 CEDAR STREET ON JAIL HILL 

5 PEQUOT TRAIL ON QUOKETAUG HILL 10 RATTLESNAKE LEDGE ROAD 

6 GALLUP HILL ROAD ON GALLUP HILL 11 CHURCH ROAD ON PLAIN HILL 

7 NORTHERN ACCESS ROAD TO FT. SHANTOK STATE PARK 12 ROUTE 32 ON MEETINGHOUSE HILL 


FIGURE 5 


that abounds throughout Southeastern Connecticut. Further ex- 
amination of the means of achieving these objectives will be 
conducted by SCRPA in the near future through a study dealing 
with the general appearance of the region. 


SCIENTIFIC SITES 


The region contains at least three areas that are worthy 
of preservation because of their scientific interest. Each of 
these offers excellent possibilities for preservation as a nat~- 
ural area for studying geology and plant ecology. They are (1) 
a portion of the Ledyard Moraine, consisting of an extensive 
area of large boulders, south of Route 214 and north and west 
of Whalehead Road in Ledyard, (2) the eastern portion of Oswe- 
gatchie Hill in East Lyme, and (3) Cochegan Rock in Montville. 
The latter is an unusually large boulder that is a focal point 
for hiking and camping. The rock and the surrounding land is 
presently owned by the Boy Scouts of America. 


The boulder area in Ledyard and the eastern part of Oswe- 
gatchie Hill are physically unsuited for large-scale residential 
development, but acquisition of these areas by public or private 


interests as soon as possible will insure their preservation as 
natural areas. 


RESERVOIR SITES 


Existing reservoir sites occupy 6,816 acres in Southeastern 
Connecticut. Most of this acreage is upland watershed, with 
less than 1,500 acres in water impoundments. Reservoir lands 
are not open to public access because of an alleged threat of 
water contamination, the increased likelihood of forest fires, 
and the expense of cleaning up behind the public. However, 
modern methods of water filtration should go a long way toward 
eliminating the threat of water contamination, and state or lo- 
cal agencies could assume the responsibilities of controlling 
and minimizing the fire and litter threats. It is hoped that 
in the future reservoir lands may be used for some recreational 
activities, especially those which do not pose a serious threat 
to water purity. Such activities might include trail hiking and 
riding, hunting, golfing, picnicking and camping. Eventually, 
fishing from shore and non-motor boating may be permitted. 

Such activities are commonplace in most parts of the country. 


In connection with damming streams for reservoir use, care 


should be taken to maintain continuous minimum flows to protect 
fish life. 


The Regional Development Plan shows 15 areas that are po- 
tential new reservoir sites or expansion areas for existing 
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reservoirs and which should be protected from encroachment by 
other land uses. Further planning and engineering studies by 
the recently created Southeastern Connecticut Water Authority 
are needed to determine how many of these areas will be needed 
for the short- and long-range water needs of the region. How- 
ever, existing studies show that sites on Hunts Brook in Mont- 
ville and Shewville Brook in Ledyard and Preston are likely to 
be needed to meet the New London and Groton water needs during 
the next decade.* One of these studies also indicates a pos- 
sible need in the near future for potential supplies on Broad 
Brook in Preston to insure an adequate water supply for Groton 
in the early 1980's. ** 


Costs for land in the above mentioned areas vary consider- 
ably. Although individual properties range in value from $100 
to $1,000 per acre, average costs in the three watersheds are 
estimated as follows: 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF RESERVOIR SITES (1967 $) 


Estimated Average Estimated Estimated 
Site Per Acre Cost Total Acres Total Cost* 
Hunts Brook $200 400 $113,960 
Broad Brook 350 1800 742,600 
Shewville Brook 450 650 442,500 


* Includes estimated dwelling costs. 


Responsibilities for developing future water supplies will 
rest primarily with the Southeastern Connecticut Water Authority. 
It is anticipated, however, that some municipal and private sys-~- 
tems will continue to expand - at least in the short-range 
future - independently of the Authority. 


GREENBELTS 
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An important consideration in the planning and acquisition 
of future open space areas should be the possibilities of con- 
necting these areas with multipurpose greenbelts. A greenbelt 


* Report on Project No. 2 - Water Rates for New London and 


Waterford. Fay, Spofford and Thorndike, 1966; and Recom- 
mended Program to Develop Additional Water Supplies for for the 
City City of Groton. Metcalf & Eddy, 1965. 

** Metcalf & Eddy, op. cit. 


can serve both as a recreation feature and as an element of ur- 
ban design. Greenbelts are frequently used to separate distinc- 
tive urban areas or incompatible land uses. They can also pro- 
vide the settings for long-distance hiking and riding trails by 
connecting several open space areas into a linked system. The 
purity of water or the quality of fishing in a stream is often 
preserved by establishing a greenbelt along its course. 


Greenbelts are important considerations at all levels of 
planning and development. The national government advocates 
greenbelts and scenic highways along major interstate waterways 
and mountain ranges. Many states have acquired strips of land 
along coastal waters and inland fishing streams for both recrea- 
tional and aesthetic purposes. At the local level, greenbelts 
are desirable breaks in the pattern of urban development, whether 
they are actively used or not. The appearance and livability of 
residential subdivisions can be improved when the individual 


homes, or groups of homes, are separated by undeveloped or land- 
scaped areas. 


An examination of the Regional Plan shows many opportunities 
for intertown greenbelts here in Southeastern Connecticut. An 
outstanding example is one which could conceivably run from Mama- 
coke Island on the Thames River in Waterford, and include the 
Connecticut Arboretum, Millers Pond area, the Waterford Country 
School, New London reservoir lands in Waterford, Montville and 
Salem, and State Forest holdings in Salem and East Lyme. Other 
examples are the lands along the Quinebaug River between Jewett 
City and Norwich and the series of potentially high-value inte- 
rior wetlands, park and hunting lands between Assekonk Swamp in 
North Stonington and Barn Island in Stonington. The latter 
gives distinct identity to the Pawcatuck section of Stonington 
and hinders urban sprawl into the rest of the town. 


Figure 6 on the following page illustrates the concept and 
function of the greenbelt. 


The preservation of greenbelts need not be dependent entirely 
upon the purchase of title to the properties involved. Where the 
desire is simply to keep the land undeveloped and not necessarily 
accessible, the purchase of development rights from property 
owners would be adequate. In other cases, where access is de- 
sired to fishing places or trails, the acquisition of easements 
may be all that is necessary. Where the possibility of periodic 
flooding exists, flood plain zoning may be used to limit devel-~ 
opment along streams. 


A variation of the greenbelt theme is the linear park, which 
is simply a park stretched out along a natural feature, such as 
a stream bed. An outstanding example of the linear park is Rock 
Creek Park in Washington, D.C., where numerous recreation areas, 
a zoo, scenic drives, riding and hiking trails, picnic areas, and 
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natural areas are located along an important stream bed through a 
major urban area. This same principle has application in most of 
the municipalities of Southeastern Connecticut. 


CAMPING AREAS 


In recent years camping has been growing rapidly in impor- 
tance as a vacation-recreation activity. This growth is re- 
flected in the number of new private camping areas that have been 
established in the region in the past few years. At present 


there are 5 private camping areas in the region providing about 
360 camp sites. 


Public camping areas presently are limited to those at Rocky 
Neck and Hopeville Pond State Parks and in the Green Fall Pond 
area of the Pachaug State Forest. These include 96 long-term 
(30 to 150 days) and 267 short-term (1 to 14 days) sites. Al- 
though most of the camping areas - both public and private - are 
located near state highways, few are convenient to the region's 
major tourist attractions. For example, the average visitor to 
Mystic Seaport would have a difficult time finding a private 
camping area because they are all located well inland and at some 
distance over unfamiliar roads from the Seaport. The only camp- 
ing area close to the coast is at Rocky Neck State Park, and this 
is usually filled to capacity during the tourist season. 


Whether future camping facilities should be provided by pri- 
vate individuals or public agencies is a debatable point, but 
more conveniently located and adequate facilities are expected 
to be needed in the future. Both the State Park and Forest Com- 
mission and the commercial camping interests prefer to see the 
state stay out of the camping business. Apparently, however, 
private individuals are unable or unwilling to pay the high land 
and development costs that are likely to be met in the urbanizing 
coastal towns where most of the region's key tourist attractions 
are located. In some towns, zoning regulations limit the devel- 
opment of private camping areas. Thus the state may be forced to 


furnish additional facilities near the coast as the demand for 
them increases. 


SUMMARY 


As we have seen from the previous pages of this chapter, 
Southeastern Connecticut offers a substantial potential for es- 
tablishing a varied open space system. However, emphasis must 
be given to a systematic and on-going acquisition and develop- 


ment program that will assure the availability of facilities 
when they are needed. 


The cost of open space will be high. Where possible, we 
have estimated the costs of specific proposals recommended for 
acquisition over the next twelve years. These are summarized 
in the following table. 


TABLE SEVEN 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDED REGIONAL OPEN 
SPACE ACQUISITION PROGRAM TO 1980 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


ACRES PROPOSED CURRENT 
FOR ACQUISITION ESTIMATED ACQUISITION 
TYPE OF AREA BY 1980 COST (1967 $) RESPONSIBILITY 
New and expanded 
State Parks 2,825 $4,065,800 State Park & 
Forest Commis- 
sion 
Tidal Marshes 716 262,600 State Board of 


Fisheries & 
Game and Pri-~ 
vate Groups 


Interior Wetlands 1,200 120,000 State Park & 
Forest Commis- 


sion, State 
Board of Fish- 
eries & Game, 
& Private Groups 
Potential Reservoir 

Sites 2,850 1,297,500 S.E. Conn. Water 
Authority & Mu- 
nicipal & Pri- 
vate Water 
Companies 


Totals: 7,591 $5,745,900 


The reader should bear in mind that these are only some of 
the regional open space acquisitions that should take place in 
Southeastern Connecticut by 1980. Additions to the State Forest 
holdings, fishing places along streams, scenic and scientific 
areas, and additional hunting and wildlife conservation areas are 
all necessary acquisition items during the next decade and for 


which cost estimates cannot be determined until specific areas 
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are selected for acquisition. Furthermore, most of the areas 
recommended for acquisition need some form of development before 
they are usable by the public. 


In many cases, federal and state aid programs will be used 
in the acquisition of the regional open space facilities. Grants 
of up to 50% of the acquisition and development cost of open 
space are available from federal agencies, while the Connecticut 
Open Space Grant-In-Aid Program will fund 50% of the non-federal 
share of such acquisitions. More information on financial aid 
programs is presented in the last chapter of this report. 


Adherence to a detailed open space plan and a regular sched- 
ule of acquisition and development is the only way to insure an 
adequate amount of open space for a continued high-quality living 
environment. 
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MUNICIPAL OPEN SPACE 


INTRODUCTION 
STANDARDS 
INVENTORY AND EVALUATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The most important features in an open space program are the 
public facilities that are available every day to the residents 
of each individual municipality. These are the playgrounds, 
parks, and other facilities provided at the municipal level and 
intended for use primarily by local residents. 


The open space system of each town in Southeastern Con- 
necticut differs from that of its neighbors, depending on the 
size, density, and distribution of its population. Generally, 
the towns with the larger populations provide the greater number 
of open space facilities. These towns also tend to offer the 
most variety in their recreation programs. 


STANDARDS 


Most of the published standards available for evaluating 
the adequacy of municipal open space are intended for urban 
areas. Little is available to indicate the ideal facilities 
for a suburban or rural town. A review of studies from other 
areas throughout the country indicates that the best approach 
toward establishing municipal standards is on the basis of total 
population and population density rather than on a geographic or 
other basis. The approach of reserving a specified percentage 
of a municipal area for open space is also unrealistic in that 
it does not take into account possible extremes in population 
density in some areas that would considerably increase or de- 
crease recreation requirements. 


The basic element of a municipal open space system is the 
neighborhood playground. In an urban setting the neighborhood 
is usually the area served by an elementary school and consists 
of about 5,000 to 6,000 persons. Here, the playground would 
serve a relatively compact area and would be best located ad- 
joining the school property so that it would receive maximum use. 
Population in a rural or suburban town usually is more widely 
dispersed, and neighborhoods are often difficult to define or 
actually are nonexistent. In these instances, accessibility to 
users is an important criterion in evaluating playground needs. 
Consequently, the location of playgrounds only in the vicinity 
of elementary schools might not be the most adequate means of 
providing for this recreation need. In most of the municipal- 
ities of Southeastern Connecticut we find the majority of; chil- 
dren riding to school on buses. The same factors which neces~- 
sitate bussing to schools - namely, distance and traffic dangers 
- could isolate playgrounds from their potential users. 
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The size of a playground should be proportionate to the 
population it is serving. It is far better to have numerous 
smaller playgrounds accessible to users than to have a smaller 
number of remotely located, seldom-used facilities. In an ur- 
ban area where users are concentrated in a comparatively small 
area, the larger playground is desirable. In suburban and rural 
communities a larger number of small, well-developed playgrounds, 
easily reached by children of all ages, seems to be a more prac 
tical system. 3 


Playgrounds may vary considerably in size, depending upon the 
number of people in the service area. AS a general minimum 
standard we suggest that each municipality provide an acre of 
playground for every 800 persons in the municipality. However, 
each playground should be large enough to accommodate a variety 
of recreational activities at the same time. Table 8 shows the 
area needed for selected formal games, and Figure 7 illustrates 
schematically the variety of activities possible on a playground 
of approximately four acres. 


The manner in which a playground is developed is just as 
important as its location and size. A vacant lot may be used to 
some extent, but only through the provision of apparatus can the 
real purpose of the lot as a recreation facility be fulfilled. 

A playground may include facilities for basketball, tennis, 
horseshoe pitching, and softball. A sandbox, swings, climbing 
bars, and slides are the traditional facilities for younger chil- 
dren, but modern playground apparatus may include old firetrucks, 
airplanes and boats, pipe or stone climbing forms, and other 
features designed to stimulate the imagination and muscles of the 
youthful users. 


As a town grows, the playground alone cannot meet the rec- 
reational needs of its population. Additional facilities are 
needed to provide for a wider range of recreation activities. 
These additional facilities are best provided in the form of a 
community park. We recommend that each municipality provide at 
least one community park, but it may need more than this, de- 
pending on its population size and distribution. 


In the city, a community consists of three or more neigh- 
borhoods and is often considered as the area served by a high 
school. In suburban towns, community boundaries vary, depending 
on whether the town's population is concentrated or evenly dis- 
tributed. Scattered concentrations, separated by broad areas of 
undeveloped land, may result in several communities within a 
suburban town. A case in point is Stonington, which has concen~ 
trations centering on Mystic, the Borough of Stonington, and 
Pawcatuck while the overall population density of the town is 
low. In other instances, the population might be evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the town or might be centered in only one 
area, resulting in a community which comprises the entire town. 
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TABLE EIGHT 


AREA REQUIREMENTS FOR GAMES 


: Name 
Badminton 

| Basketball 
| 7 Croquet 
Deck Tennis 
Football 

| Handball 

| Horseshoes 

| Shuffleboard 
Softball 

| Tennis 

| Tether ball 
| Volleyball 


| Play lot for pre- 
| school children 


| Apparatus area for 
| older children 


| Wading or spray pool 


Use Dimensions 
(In Feet) 


30 x 69 

60 x 100 (average) 
40 x 75 

26° 2 5 

190 x 420 

32 x 44 

12 x 52 (or more) 
10 x 60 

275 x 275 (minimum) 
60 x 120 

20: x 20 


45 x 80 


variable 


variable 


variable 


SOURCE: National Recreation Association 
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Space 
Required 


(Sq.Ft. ) 
1,800 


6,000 
3,000 
1,300 

79,800 
1,408 

624 


600 


3,600 
10,000 


12,000 


3,000 
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POSSIBLE FACILITIES IN A WELL-DEVELOPED PLAYGROUND 


“SEES LAWN AND SHADED AREA FOR 
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oe MULTIPLE PLAY AREA, CURBED AND 


2284 DRAINED FOR ICE SKATING USE IN WINTER 
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FIGURE 7 
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Since the community park is intended to serve persons of 
all ages in the community, it should contain a greater variety 
of facilities than those found in the neighborhood playground. 
Facilities that might be provided in a community park are shown 
schematically on Figure 8. 


A park of at least 25 acres should be provided in each com~ 
munity and should be located in the vicinity of the local high 
school, if one exists, to encourage the greatest and most effi- 
cient use of the park. In some cases a community park operated 
jointly by two municipalities may be feasible. Each community 
park should serve a population not exceeding 20,000 persons. 


In addition to playgrounds and community parks, we recom- 
mend that large municipal parks be provided in towns having popu- 
lations in excess of 40,000 people. Inter-town cooperation in 
developing a park to serve more than one municipality is a dis- 
tinct possibility. Experience elsewhere in the nation has shown 
that these parks should include at least 100 acres of land, plus 
an additional 2.5 acres for each 1,000 persons over the basic 
population of 40,000. The large municipal park can be located 
in any part of the municipality because most of its users will 
travel by automobile. 


The purpose of the large municipal park is to provide an 
area with natural charm and beauty in which a large number of 
people can pursue a variety of recreational activities. (See 
Figure 8.) Facilities requiring large areas are frequently lo- 
cated in the municipal park. Included might be a 200, an out- 
door theater, riding and hiking trails, picnic grounds for large 
groups, a day camp, stadium, public golf course, nature preserve, 
and a pond for water-oriented activities. 


Specialized recreation facilities are becoming more impor- 
tant in the recreation programs at the municipal level. Each 
municipality should try to acquire areas that would permit its 
residents to enjoy the following activities: 


1. swimming, either salt or fresh water, 


2. fishing, along streams or the shores of lakes and 
ponds, 


3. boating, on ponds, rivers, or tidal estuaries, and 


4. picnicking, either in a park, at a scenic overlook, 
or along the shores of a water body. 


A suggested, and nationally accepted, standard for golf 
courses is one hole per 3,000 persons in the total population 
of a region. In assessing the adequacy of golfing facilities, 
private clubs with restricted use rules should not be counted 
toward meeting the recommended standard. 


LOCAL PARK 
EXAMPLES 


LARGE 
PLAYING 


COMMUNITY PARK 


Minimum 25 acres 


PLAYING 
COURTS 


LANDSCAPED 
AREA 


LARGE MUNICIPAL PARK 


Minimum 100 Acres 
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Southeastern Connecticut presently has 3 nine-hole and 6 
eighteen-hole golf courses, or a total of 135 holes. Of these, 
only one eighteen-hole course is restricted to membership use, 
leaving 117 holes available for public use. The Town of Groton 
operates the only municipal golf course in this region - the 
18-hole Shennecossett Golf Course. Measured against the above 
standard, existing golf facilities could serve a population of 


351,000 persons, a figure not likely to be reached in this re- 
gion until after 1985. 


The specialized recreation facilities discussed above are 
logical ingredients in large park areas or they can be provided 
as completely separate facilities. One or more of these may 
even be permitted uses in water reservoir areas eventually. Any 


of the specialized recreation facilities could be provided on an 
inter-town basis. 


A municipal open space system should also include areas that 
serve passive open space functions. Each municipality should 
identify and seek to preserve open space that performs one or 
more of the following local functions: 


1. Serves as buffer between incompatible land uses. 


2. Separates and enhances the individual identity of 
different parts of the municipality. 


3. Adds significantly to the scenic quality of the 
Municipality. 


4. Protects natural drainage features. 

5. Preserves areas for nature observation. 

6. Preserves locally significant topographic features. 
7. Provides areas for public gatherings. 

8. Provides a setting for riding and hiking trails. 


The municipal standards we have described in the foregoing 
pages are bare minimums and should not be looked upon as ulti- 
mate goals or binding guidelines. Some municipalities will go 
far beyond these standards. Indeed, some have already exceeded 
them for certain facilities. But the majority of the towns in 
Southeastern Connecticut have taken an unplanned, hit-or-miss 
approach toward providing open space facilities. Each town 
should have a detailed open space plan to serve as the basis 
for an organized program of preservation and development. Only 
then will present and future generations be assured of adequate 
recreation and open space areas in our region. 
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INVENTORY AND EVALUATION* 


Every town in Southeastern Connecticut has taken a different 
approach toward meeting the open space needs of its residents. 
Some have done very well, while others have done virtually noth- 
ing. It is not the purpose of this discussion to analyze in de- 
tail the recreational facilities for each town but simply to 
present a general summary of the local outdoor recreational fa- 
cilities and to comment upon their adequacy for the future in 
the light of the recommended minimum standards presented above. 
Each town was given an opportunity to review these findings and 
to comment on them. 


BOZRAH 


Town-owned open space in Bozrah is limited to the five-acre 
recreation field and the elementary school playground. Both 
areas need additional development and the town should purchase 
a community park in the near future. Included in the park, or 
| located separately, should be facilities for swimming, boating, 
= picnicking, and fishing. These facilities, together with addi- 
| tional, well-developed playgrounds, should meet Bozrah's rec- 
| reational needs through the remainder of this century. 


| EAST LYME 


| The town's recreation facilities consist of excellent school 
playgrounds, two ball fields at Veterans Memorial Park, and the 
| very well-developed McCook Point Park. The latter has a variety 
of topographic features, ample parking, picnic grounds, an in- 
formal play area, apparatus for children, and an excellent bath- 
| ing beach. It is a fine example of an organized community park. 
' The town's comprehensive plan suggests a number of smaller, 
| neighborhood-serving recreation facilities which should satisfy 
recreation needs through the next decade. During the latter 
decades of this century, however, an additional community park 
i -- possibly in the Flanders area of town -- should be acquired. 
| East Lyme presently owns a 35-acre tract of land in this part of 
| town that would probably be suitable for development into a com- 
ll munity park. Darrow Pond, which the town plan recommends for 


preservation, might also be the focal point of a future community 
park. 


* “The Town of Colchester, which was added to the Southeastern 
Connecticut Planning Region in June of 1967, is not discussed 

in this report. An evaluation of Colchester's open space 

if needs will be completed as part of a special study of the town. 
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TABLE NINE 


POPULATION DATA 


Estimated Estimated Estimated 
1967 1980 2000 
Municipality Population* Population** Population** 
| Bozrah 2,000 3,400 7,000 
East Lyme 9,700 15,400 28,000 

Franklin 1,100 2,200 5,000 
Griswold 7,100 9,900 17,000 
Groton 35,500 49,000 69,000 
Ledyard 10,200 20,600 41,000 
Lisbon 2,700 3,500 5,000 
Montville 13,500 21,300 39,000 
New London 33,100 35,500 41,000 
North Stonington 3,300 7,200 14,000 
Norwich 41,600 47,000 65,000 
Preston 2,800 8,100 19,000 
Salem 1,300 3,600 8,000 
Sprague 2,600 3,900 8,000 
Stonington 15,600 21,000 38,000 
Voluntown 1,300 1,700 3,000 
Waterford 17,300 23,600 43,000 
REGIONAL TOTAL: 200,700 276,900 450,000 


* State Department of Health estimate. 
** SCRPA Plan Projections. 
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FRANKLIN 


The rural character of the town is expected to prevail 
throughout the next three decades, requiring only minimal recre- 
ation facilities. Improvements should be made at the school 
playground, and the town should acquire a community park site. 
The latter should be capable eventually of providing swimming 
and boating facilities for the residents of Franklin. A good 
possibility exists for developing such a park jointly with 
Lebanon in a site now being considered for a flood control dam 
in the Yantic River watershed. Another alternative is a joint 
program with Sprague to meet mutual open space needs. 


GRISWOLD 


Municipal recreation facilities in Griswold are limited to 
the school playgrounds and athletic field, a small ballfield 
and swimming area fronting on Ashland Pond in Jewett City, and 
a small playground in Glasgo. Since the bulk of the town's popu- 
lation is expected to continue to concentrate in the vicinity of 
Jewett City, a community park should be located in that area as 
soon as possible. A desirable location would be on Ashland Pond, 
Aspinook Pond, or at some other point along the Quinebaug River. 
A community park and well-developed playgrounds should meet min- 
imum recreation needs through the remainder of the century. 


GROTON 


Much has been done in recent years to meet the recreation 
needs of Groton residents. The town now has two community parks 
-- Washington Park and Ft. Hill Park -~ offering a wide variety 
of recreation opportunities, and three developed swimming areas 
widely spaced along the coast. In addition, Groton is the only 
town in Southeastern Connecticut with a municipally-owned and 
operated golf course. Playgrounds, however, are deficient in 
terms of apparatus and location with respect to population. 
Located as they are at the school sites, playgrounds are fre- 
quently under-used during non-school hours. This emphasizes a 
need for more non-school oriented playgrounds, located near popu- 
lation concentrations. 


By 1980 Groton should acquire an additional community park 
and a large municipal park. It is conceivable that the large 
municipal park requirements can be met with the expansion of the 
Ft. Hill Park. Population projections beyond 1980 show a need 
for yet another community park. Playgrounds should be added in 
proportion to the rate of residential growth. 
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LEDYARD 


This town is presently in an enviable position in terms of 
municipal recreation facilities. There are two large parks, each 
containing more than 100 acres and well located with respect to 
the town's two major areas of growth. In size, each of these 
areas meets the requirements of a large municipal park. However, 
the need for a large municipal park in Ledyard is not expected to 
occur till very late in this century. Meanwhile, these areas are 


very well located to serve as community parks and should be de- 
veloped accordingly. 


Ledyard also has an indoor community center, swimming fa- 
cilities at the Indiantown Park and the privately-owned Highlands 
Park, and a system of well-developed school playgrounds. Another 
swimming area is being developed at the recently-acquired sawmill 
pond. Additional playgrounds in proportion to future residential 
growth should meet the minimal recreation standards throughout 
the remaining decades of this century, although the need for a 


community park in the northern part of town may become evident 
toward the end of this period. 


LISBON 


The school playground serves as the only existing municipal 
recreation area in the town. However, the small, scattered popu- 
lation requires little more than this. Lisbon should have a com- 
munity park, preferably in the southern part of town near the 
center of the town's population. New and improved playgrounds 
will also be needed as the town's population grows. Areas should 
also be reserved for fishing, picnicking, swimming, and boating 
on Blissville Pond, the Shetucket River, or the Quinebaug River. 
Consideration should be given to developing recreation facilities 
cooperatively with Griswold, Norwich, and Sprague, each of which 
has a center of development adjacent to Lisbon. 


MONTVILLE 


Although it is one of the most rapidly growing towns in the 
region, Montville is lagging behind its neighbors in providing 
recreation facilities for its residents. School playgrounds are 
the only municipal recreation facilities in the town, and these 
are not all developed. The town should add apparatus and equip- 
ment at existing playgrounds, and a community park, preferably 
including facilities for swimming and boating, should be acquired 
immediately. By 1980 a second community park and additional play- 
grounds will be needed. Population projections indicate that 
Montville should consider the acquisition of a large municipal 
park at some point during the remaining years of this century. 
The possibility of cooperating with Waterford in the development 
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of recreation facilities to serve the Uncasville-Quaker Hill area 
should be explored. 


NEW LONDON 


Recreation facilities in New London are among the finest in 
the region in terms of acreage, development, and distribution. 
The city contains a large municipal park, two community parks, 
the popular Ocean Beach Park, and a variety of small parklets 
and playgrounds. New London has a full-time recreation director 
and makes extensive use of school recreation facilities. 


The city's anticipated moderate growth should not necessi- 
tate much additional recreation space during this century to meet 
the minimum standards established for the region. However, New 
London's recently completed master plan proposes the acquisition 
of substantial additional open space, which reflects the city's 
concern for higher open space standards. Expansion of Bates 
Woods Park, improvement of existing playgrounds, and the acquisi- 
tion of new playgrounds as needed should meet the city's recrea- 
tion needs through the remaining years of this century. 


A threat to the city's recreation systems is the possible 
transfer of some areas from recreation to other uses. Several 
instances of this have occurred in recent years, and a continua- 


tion of this practice could easily prove detrimental to the 
city's recreation program. 


NORTH STONINGTON 


Town~-owned recreation facilities are limited to small school 
playgrounds and the large high school athletic field. These fa- 
cilities are well located to serve the town's major area of 


growth, but additional equipment to permit a greater variety of 
activities is desirable. 


North Stonington should have a community park, preferably 
including facilities for swimming. Such a park, together with 
additional playgrounds in areas of residential development, 
should be adequate to the year 2000. 


NORWICH 


The largest municipal recreation facility in the region is 
Mohegan Park, the 350-acre municipal park near the center of the 
city. The park offers a good variety of activities for a city 
the size of Norwich, and ample space remains to provide for ad- 
ditional facilities as the population increases. Funds for the 
future development of Mohegan Park are to be obtained (at least 
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in part) from the real estate conveyance tax under new legisla- 
tion adopted by the 1967 session of the General Assembly. 
Norwich has specified that these tax revenues are to be used 


Specifically and solely for plans and improvements of Mohegan 
Park. 


Unfortunately, the other recreation facilities in Norwich 
leave much to be desired. There are no community parks to serve 
the sprawling population. Mohegan Park, with its excellent lo- 
cation adjacent to the high density urban center, compensates to 
some extent for the lack of community parks, but it is not par- 
ticularly convenient for use by residents of the Laurel Hill or 
East Great Plains sections of the city. At least one community 
park should be acquired immediately and another by 1980. By the 
end of the century a third one should be acquired. All of these 
additional parks should be in widely separated parts of the city. 


Playgrounds in Norwich are both undersized and underdevel- 
oped. Although three areas were recently purchased for play- 
ground use, they have yet to be developed. A continuous program 
of playground acquisition and development is needed to keep pace 
with the city's growing population. 


PRESTON 


At the present time the town's only recreation facilities 
are a ball field in Hallville and school playgrounds, all three 
of which are lacking in size and development. Preston should 
acquire a community park with swimming, fishing, and picnicking 
facilities immediately. This park, in addition to new and im- 
proved playgrounds, should meet the town's minimum recreation 
needs throughout the remaining years of this century. The loca- 
tions of new playgrounds should be carefully selected to best 
serve the population distribution and should not necessarily be 
adjacent to schools, to which most students travel by bus. 


SALEM 


With a population of only 1,300 and a decidedly rural char- 
acter, Salem needs little in the way of formal municipal recrea- 
tion facilities. Its present needs are met by the school play- 
ground, the town's only recreation area. But the new Route 85 
expressway through Salem will increase both the town's popula- 
tion and its recreation needs. Current efforts to develop a 
park site near the town center should continue, along with a 
program of playground acquisition and development on a town-wide 
basis. The town should also strive to acquire a swimming area 
on Gardner Lake before this opportunity no longer exists. 


SPRAGUE 


The recent acquisition of the 315-acre Baltic Mill Reser- 
voir property by the town should satisfy most of the local acre- 
age needs for recreation during the remainder of this century. 
Since most of this property is not needed for watershed purposes, 
a portion could be developed as a community park. Additional 


land is available to accommodate hiking trails and nature study 
areas. 


Sprague should also consider the acquisition and development 
of additional playgrounds in the Hanover and Versailles sections 
of the town. Existing recreation facilities of this type are 
located in the Baltic section only and consequently have a lim- 
ited service area. Consideration should also be given to co- 
operation with Franklin in providing recreation facilities serv- 
ing the western part of Sprague, since the major portion of 
growth in both towns is expected to be located in the area west 
of Baltic, centering on the town line. Similar cooperation may 
be a feasible approach to providing specialized facilities for 


swimming, fishing and boating that would serve the residents of 
both towns. 


STONINGTON 


At the present time, Stonington's greatest recreation de- 
ficiency is well- ~developed playgrounds. Most existing school 
playgrounds are lacking in both size and equipment. The town 
does have an excellent inland park near Pawcatuck, a smaller 
beach park near Mystic, and a community center in the Village. 


An almost three-fold increase in population during the re- 
maining years of this century will necessitate continued im- 
provement of and additions to the municipal recreation facili- 
ties. By 1980 Stonington should acquire a community park, pre- 
ferably near the center of the town. Before the end of the 
century, an additional community park in the western part of 
town should be acquired. This might possibly be developed co- 
operatively with the Town of Groton. These parks, together 
with improved playgrounds throughout the town, should meet mini- 
mum recreation needs to the year 2000. 


VOLUNTOWN 


Both the population and the recreation facility needs of 
Voluntown are not expected to increase significantly during the 
next three decades. Playground improvements at the elementary 
school and a community park should adequately satisfy recreation 
needs during this period. Extensive state forest properties in 
Voluntown provide all of the specialized recreation facilities 
needed by the local residents. 
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WATERFORD 


Municipal recreation facilities in Waterford are the finest 
in Southeastern Connecticut. School playgrounds are both large 
and well equipped, and the Waterford Beach Park offers an ex- 


ceptionally interesting mixture of recreational and cultural 
attractions. 


Our minimum standards indicate that the town should acquire 
a community park immediately and another by 1980. A third com- 
munity park should be added before the year 2000. Each park 
should be located conveniently near a populated part of the town 
not already served by a park. Playgrounds in Waterford are 
presently heavily oriented to schools and consequently many of 
them receive maximum use only during school hours. In selecting 
locations for future playgrounds, consideration should be given 
to non-school-oriented sites in addition to school sites. Co- 
operation with Montville in providing recreation facilities in 
the Uncasville-Quaker Hill area is worthy of exploration. 


Open space has a significant effect on the physical, mental, 
and spiritual well-being of every community, regardless of its 
size, population or degree of urbanization. Periodic appraisal 
of a town's passive and active open space resources and needs and 
a continuing program of open space preservation and development 


should be matters of prime importance to every municipal official. 


A regular, systematic approach to preserving open space at the 
local level is one of the most important means of maintaining a 
high guality living environment in the community and the region. 
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INTRODUCTION 


If the need for open space and recreation programs is higher 
than at any other time in our nation's history, the tools avail- 
able to conduct these programs are also more numerous than ever 
before. In response to a growing concern for the future urban 
environment, many entirely new aid programs and techniques to as- 
sist in acquiring and managing open space and recreation areas 
have been developed in the past decade. Indeed, understanding 
the tools available has become one of the major problems of local 
commissions in developing their programs. 


Another problem facing local commissions has been to under~ 
stand the role of the various governmental levels and of private 
groups concerned with open space and recreation. Who is respon- 
sible for what portions of the program? Questions regarding re- 
sponsibility are a natural by-product of greater activity in open 
space and recreation by all levels of government. To work most 
effectively, local commissions must be able to distinguish be- 
tween their responsibilities and those of the state and federal 
governments. 


In this chapter we will review the rools and techniques now 
available to assist in developing an open space and recreation 
program and will examine the question of governmental and pri- 
vate responsibility for such a program. We will begin our dis- 
cussion with an examination of areas of responsibility. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Since open space and recreation programs are designed to 
improve the "health and welfare" of the population, they are a 
legitimate responsibility of government acting on behalf of the 
general public. Governments were slow to recognize this re- 
sponsibility for a long time, but in this century all govern- 
mental levels have developed varied and vigorous recreation and 
open space programs. The degree and type of responsibility for 
these programs has been viewed differently by each of our three 
levels of government. As a result, there are three separate 
areas of governmental responsibility in our overall response to 
open space and recreation needs. The boundaries between these 
three areas of responsibility are not sharp lines, but it is 
possible to distinguish significant differences among the roles 
of the federal, state, and local governments. 
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ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The federal government has a basic responsibility to ac- 
quire and manage open space and recreation areas of national 
importance. Good examples of facilities falling within this 
responsibility are National Parks, Monuments, and Forests. In 
addition to this responsibility, the federal government, through 
the Bureau of Land Management, administers close to 500 million 
acres of public lands in the West and in Alaska. These programs 
are not likely to have a significant bearing on Southeastern 
Connecticut in the future, although substantial portions of the 
existing State Forest in this region were originally acquired 
by the federal government. 


There are three ways in which the federal government can 
play an important role in an open space program for Southeastern 
Connecticut. These are: (1) through technical assistance, 

(2) through federally-aided projects that as a secondary ob- 
jective can serve open space and recreation purposes, and (3) 
through direct financial grants to assist municipalities to 
plan for or to acquire and develop open space and recreation 
lands. 


(1) Technical Assistance:* Several federal agencies either 
possess information that would be of value to a community in its 
open space and recreation program or are authorized to conduct 
special studies that would be of value to such a program. 


The U.S. Geological Survey can provide maps of topographic 
and geologic conditions throughout a major portion of this re- 
gion. The Survey is also working on a study of ground-water 
resources of the region that will eventually be of great help 
in conservation-area planning. 


Another source of help is the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
which is authorized to make “flood plain information studies" 
for interested municipalities. These studies would identify the 
extent of flood plains in a community and assess the danger of 
flooding within them. There is no cost to the community for 


such a study. 


The Corps of Engineers also may study beach erosion prob- 
lems and offer suggestions for their solution. The cost of such 
studies is shared by the Corps and the applicant. Where the 
studies show justification, federal aid may also be available to 
assist in financing corrective measures. 
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¥ later section of this chapter lists specific contacts to 
obtain both technical and financial assistance from federal 
agencies. 


The Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, through the New London County Soil and Water Con- 
servation District, can provide technical assistance in devel-~ 


oping recreation and conservation areas. This assistance in- 
cludes: 


a. information on soils and their suitability for 
various recreational developments, 


b. an appraisal of the physical suitability of sites 
for recreational facilities such as playgrounds, 
buildings or parking areas, 


c.. an inventory of natural resource potentials and 
limitations for use in preparing open space plans, 


d. planning and application of conservation practices 
for soil and water management, and 


e. standard construction plans for such recreational 
facilities as rest rooms, picnic tables or bath 
houses. 


A major activity of the Soil Conservation Service in this 
area is the Eastern Connecticut Resource Conservation and De- 
velopment Project. This project is intended to speed up con- 
servation and development of the area's natural resources 
through increased federal help to public agencies concerned 
with our natural environment. Specific objectives of the 
project are: 


1. To identify opportunities for the multiple-use of 
resources consistent with regional needs and 
desires. 


2. To integrate conservation and resource develop- 
ments in municipal, regional, and State plans. 


3. To apply needed measures for the protection of 
vital watersheds and the prevention of flood 
damage. 


4, To promote the planning and application of con- 
servation on individual land holdings. 


5. To determine the suitability of land for resi- 
dential, industrial, and other urban uses. 


6. To develop the water resources for recreation, 


water supply, fire protection, fishing, agri- 
culture, and other uses. 


7. To develop recreation and open space areas to 
serve residents and to provide opportunities for 
economic development of recreational resources. 


8. To promote the conservation and multiple-purpose 
use of woodlands for recreation, woodcrops, wild- 
life, and environmental values. 


9. To improve habitat and conditions necessary for 
the production and preservation of wildlife. 


10. To help agriculture remain an important element 
in the economy and land use of Eastern Connecticut. 


11. To encourage development of small industries to 
help diversify employment in the area. 


(2) Projects with Secondary Benefits: Both the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Army Corps of Engineers conduct flood 
control programs. The Soil Conservation Service is authorized 
under Public Law 566 to assist financially and with technical 
aid in flood control projects on drainage basins of less than 
250,000 acres. Army Corps of Engineers participation in flood 
control programs is authorized under the River and Harbor Act 
of 1930. Flood control projects resulting from either program 
may include conservation and recreation purposes as secondary 
benefits. An example of a dual purpose project under Public 
Law 566 is the Spaulding Pond Dam project in Norwich's Mohegan 
Park. The dam created a water-oriented recreation area as well 
as providing needed flood protection. 


(3) Direct Financial Grants: Federal grants are available 
to Southeastern Connecticut's communities to assist them in plan- 


ning, acquiring, and developing open space and recreation areas. 


Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 and its amendments 
authorizes the Department of Housing and Urban Development to 
provide grants to communities for two-thirds of the cost of pre- 
paring municipal plans. As part of its municipal plan, a com- 
munity may prepare an open space and recreation plan, setting 


forth the municipality's goals in this important area of land 
use. 


The Department of Housing and Urban Development may also 
provide grants to communities covering up to 50% of the cost of 
acquiring and developing municipal open space and recreation 
areas. To be eligible for these grants, the community must have 
a comprehensive planning program which includes open space plan- 
ning and programming. 


Another possible source of federal funds for acquisition and 
development of recreation areas is the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
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tion in the Department of the Interior. The Land and Water Con- 
servation Act of 1963 created this new federal bureau and au- 
thorizes it to provide grants covering up to 50% of the cost of 
acquiring and developing state outdoor recreation projects. The 
act further provides that: "Funds may be transferred by a State 
to its political subdivisions for their projects if the latter 
are in accord with the State's approved plan, but the State must 
underwrite its political subdivisions' share of the costs.” 


Federal grants to assist communities in constructing sewer 
systems to eliminate water pollution are also available through 
the Departments of Housing and Urban Development, Interior, 
Agriculture, and Health, Education, and Welfare under the pro- 
visions of a number of programs. While they do not directly 
assist a community in acquiring open space, the federal sewer 
construction grants offer major aid in restoring and maintain- 
ing a satisfactory quality in the water bodies that are such 
important elements in any open space system. 


ROLE OF STATE GOVERNMENT 


In Connecticut, the state has taken an active role in at- 
tempting to provide adequate open space and recreation areas for 
its present and future population. The prime responsibility of 
the state is the provision of areas of active recreation for the 
state's population as a whole and the preservation of historic 
or conservation areas with a state-wide significance. In ful- 
filling this responsibility, Connecticut, through its Department 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources, has developed an extensive 
system of state parks, forests, boat launching sites, wildlife 
refuges, and hunting and fishinc areas. All of these areas are 
of concern to Southeastern Connecticut and have been reviewed in 
earlier portions of the report. 


Besides meeting its direct obligation to provide recreation 
areas for its citizens, the state level of government can help 
the municipality to develop its own program in four different 
ways: (1) through state regulatory power, (2) through state tax 
laws, (3) with technical aid from state agencies, and (4) with 
state financial aid. 


(1) Regulatory Power: State regulatory powers primarily 
affect conservation aspects of the open space and recreation pro- 
gram. Flood prone areas may be protected from development by the 
State Water Resources Commission through the establishment of 
stream channel encroachment lines to prohibit building in areas 
subject to flooding. The Water Resources Commission's role in 
fighting water pollution is also important to the conservation 
program. 


(2) Tax Laws: Several sections of the Connecticut Statutes 
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encourage the preservation of open space through preferential tax 
assessment on selected open space land uses. Title 12, Chapters 
96 - 100, permits preferential tax assessments on forest land. 
Public Act 490, passed by the 1963 session of the Legislature, 
authorizes preferential assessment on agricultural land, forest 
land, and areas designated in a town plan as open space preserves. 
Also of significance is Title 12, Chapter 81, which permits pro- 
perty used for scientific, educational or historical purposes to 
be tax exempt. While tax exemptions or preferential assessment 
alone cannot produce an adequate open space system, they can be 
useful tools to assist in creating the system. 


(3) Technical Aid:* Although no state agency has a program 
specifically aimed at providing extensive technical aid to local 
open space and recreation programs, several agencies are able to 
provide some assistance to municipalities. Those able to be of 
particular help are: The Connecticut Department of Community 
Affairs for general planning aid, the Board of Fisheries and Game 
for wildlife conservation information, the Park and Forest Com- 
mission for recreation assistance and forest planning, the Water 
Resources Commission for information on water supply and pollu- 
tion control, the Geological and Natural History Survey for aid 
in identifying key natural features, and the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station for aid in forest planning. 


(4) Financial Aid: Connecticut's open space and recreation 
programs received a substantial boost in 1963 when the General 
Assembly adopted Public Act 649, providing grants to municipali-~ 
ties of up to one-half the non-federal cost of acquiring open 
space land. The act permits state grants to be made for acquir- 
ing lands for a very broad range of conservation and recreational 
purposes. The following uses are specifically listed as being 
purposes for which grants may be made: agriculture, parks, natu- 
ral areas, forests, camping, fishing, wetland preservation, wild- 
life habitat, reservoirs, hunting, golfing, boating, and historic 
and scenic preservation. A key section of the act requires a 
municipality to have adopted a plan of development before it may 
be eligible for a state open space grant. The program is admin- 
istered by the Council on Agriculture and Natural Resources. 


Local efforts to preserve open space received an indirect 
financial boost by Public Act 57, the so-called “Clean Water 
Act," passed by the 1967 session of the General Assembly. In 
addition to substantially stiffening Connecticut's laws against 
water pollution, the act establishes a grant program to assist 
communities in constructing sewerage systems. The program is 
administered by the State Water Resources Commission. 


* RR later section of this chapter lists specific contacts to 
obtain both technical and financial assistance from state 
agencies. 
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ROLE OF MUNICIPALITIES 


Connecticut's towns and cities have the greatest responsi- 
bility of all three levels of government in conserving our nat- 
ural environment and in providing recreation areas for our grow- 
ing population. Neither the federal nor state governments can 
shape the immediate environment in which we live. Nor can these 
higher levels of government provide the multitude of active rec- 
reation facilities needed close to home on a day to day basis. 

If the municipalities fail to provide the water reservoirs, flood 
water drainage areas, wildlife areas, playgrounds, play fields, 
local parks, and indoor recreation centers, these will not be 
provided by any existing federal or state program. True, both 
the federal and state governments provide grant programs to aid 
communities in acquiring needed conservation and recreation areas, 
but local initiative and financial commitment are prerequisites 
to obtaining this aid. If the municipalities of Southeastern Con- 
necticut fail their responsibility to provide adequate conserva- 
tion and recreation programs, future generations in this region 
will be poorer for it. 


The Regional Planning Agency assists local open space pres- 
ervation in two ways. One requirement for municipal eligibility 
for open space grants from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is the existence of a regional planning program, in- 
cluding a coordinating open space plan and program. SCRPA also 
provides a limited amount of technical assistance to municipal 
planning, conservation, and recreation commissions. 


A detailed discussion of the role of individual municipal 
commissions is presented in a later section of this chapter. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE GROUPS 


Although government bears the first responsibility for con- 
servation and recreation programs, private individuals and groups 
make important contributions in this work. Many of the efforts 
of private groups have been brilliant successes. This is espe- 
Cially true of their efforts to conserve natural areas faced with 
development before government agencies have realized their con- 
servation or scenic value. Individuals and private groups can 
provide great assistance in at least six areas. 


(1) They can provide sound advice to governmental agencies 
about the needs of their community and about the potential con- 
servation and recreation areas within the community. 


(2) They can provide gifts of either land or money to be 
used by the community for open space purposes. 


(3) They can independently acquire and manage open space 
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areas. This region contains three good examples of natural areas 
preserved through private action of this type: Connecticut Col- 
lege Arboretum, the marsh land preserves of Nature Conservancy, 
and Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary. 


(4) They can develop recreation areas for use by the com- 
munity. Service groups, in particular, have an excellent record 
of assisting municipalities to turn raw fields into finished 
parks and playgrounds. 


(5) They may manage their own recreation facilities and 
programs. Probably the best examples of this are the Y.W. and 
Y.M.C.A.'s, the Boy and Girl Scouts, and the 4-H program. 


(6) Because of the comparative lack of red tape involved 
in purchases by private groups, they can make temporary acquisi- 
tions and hold the property until a public agency is ina posi- 
tion to buy it. Nature Conservancy, for example, has a substan~ 
tial revolving fund set aside exclusively for such holding 
actions. 


Without the action of private individuals and groups, our 
recreation and open space programs would be far less varied and 
far less effective. 


METHODS OF PRESERVATION AND ACQUISITION 


A surprisingly broad range of methods is currently available 
to preserve or acquire land for conservation or recreation pur- 
poses. These methods enable us to approach preservation and ac- 
quisition on a selective basis, using the least expensive means 
that will achieve the intended purpose. Broadly speaking, the 
tools available fall into two main groups: (1) those that will 
tend to preserve the land in a particular condition without ac- 
tual acquisition of the property, and (2) those through which 
the community, the state, or a private organization acquires 
some specific interest in the land. 


METHODS OF PRESERVATION 


Land may be preserved for open space purposes without ac- 
guisition through two approaches: regulatory powers and tax 
policies. 


We have previously noted the fact that the State Water Re- 
sources Commission may reserve flood plain areas from develop- 
ment through the establishment of channel encroachment lines, 
defining areas within which any substantial structures would 


increase the danger of flooding. This technique has been used 
in this region along the Shetucket River in Norwich and below 
the village of Baltic. 


Zoning powers offer municipalities another avenue of ap- 
proach to maintaining open space. Four types of zoning provi- 
Sions have been used with some degree of success in various 
parts of the country. These are flood plain zoning, exclusive 
agricultural zoning, low density zoning, and cluster zoning. 


(1) Flood plain zoning has been used to restrict the type 
of development permitted in flood-prone areas to structures and 
facilities that would not be damaged by flooding or would not 
be likely to increase the likelihood of flooding. To date, only 


the Town of Groton in this region has created a flood plain dis- 
trict. 


(2) Exclusive agricultural zoning has been used success- 
fully in a few areas, most notably in California, to prohibit 
nonagricultural uses of prime agricultural land. This technique 
has been most successful in areas of high value, intensive agri- 
culture. It has not been used extensively in the East and has 
not been used at all in Connecticut. 


(3) Large lot zoning has been viewed by some communities 
as a technique of preserving open space without an expenditure 
by the town. To be useful at all in preserving open space, 
large lot zoning should require lots of two acres or more. Such 
low density may be difficult to justify except in areas of poor 
soil and slope conditions. Where soil conditions warrant, large 
lot zoning may be used, first, to protect the health of the com- 


munity"s population and, only as a secondary benefit, to pre- 
serve open space. 


(4) A new zoning technique, and one which offers consider- 
able prospect as a legitimate means of securing open space is 
so-called cluster zoning. Under cluster zoning, a developer is 
permitted to reduce his lot sizes and concentrate his housing 
units in one or more portions of his tract, leaving the remainder 
for open space and recreation use. Although he is permitted to 
concentrate the housing units, the overall population density of 
his development may not exceed that permitted in the zoning dis~ 
trict in which the development is located. 


To illustrate: a developer proposing to construct 100 homes 
in a zoning district with a minimum lot size of one-half acre 
would normally fill some fifty acres of land with 100 homes. 
Under cluster zoning provisions, he might be allowed to reduce | 
his lot sizes to 10,000 square feet and to cluster the housing 
in compact groups. This would consume about 25 acres of land. 
The remaining 25 acres would be permanently dedicated to open 
Space and recreation use under the management of either a home- 
owners’ association or the community. 
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The advantages of this device are many. It is flexible. 
The developer has built the same number of homes. Less grading 
and site preparation are usually required. Street and utility 
lines are shorter, an advantage to both the town and developer. 
Open space has been preserved and recreation areas created. In 
short, a better living environment should result.* 


Tax policy has already been discussed under our examination 
of the role of state government. It suffices here to say that 
through preferential tax assessments on forest land, agricultural 
land, and open space preserves, and through tax exemptions for 
scientific, educational or historical property, communities can 
encourage the preservation of important elements in the open 
space system. This technique, however, will not do the entire 
job of developing the open space system. 


METHODS OF ACQUISITION 


Land may be acquired by a community for open space and rec- 
reation uses through a spectrum of approaches, ranging from the 
use of the police power through outright purchase. Each of the 


techniques mentioned here has been tested through use and found 
to be workable. 


Two approaches can provide open space areas without acquisi- 
tion cost to the community. 


The first approach is afforded by Section 8-25 of Chapter 

126 of the Connecticut General Statutes that permits a munici- 
pality's subdivision regulations to require the reservation of 
small parks and playgrounds within the development. ** Applica- 
tion of this legislation has resulted in regulations requiring 
that either a certain percentage of the total development or a 
specified acreage be designated as public recreation land. Since 
local planning commissions must review and approve each proposed 
subdivision, the proper location of these parcels could eventu- 


ally produce a valuable system of parks and playgrounds through- 
out our newly developing suburbs. 


The second means of acquiring free open space or recreation 
land is through outright gifts. Some of the region's most valu- 
able parcels of recreation land have been given or left to mu- 
nicipalities by charitable and public-minded individuals. This 
method has become increasingly popular in recent years because 


* See: "Subdivisions: Design and Review," prepared for SCRPA 
by Technical Planning Associates in September, 1967, which | 
contains examples of cluster development and model cluster 
zoning regulations. 

*k See: "Subdivisions: Design and Review,” for a discussion 
of open space standards for subdivision regulations. 
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of the tax benefits derived by the donors. Recreation land is 
frequently donated to municipalities as permanent memorials to 
friends or relatives. Mohegan Park in Norwich is the region's 
most outstanding example of a recreation area made available to 
a municipality as a gift. Ledyard received the gift of a 10- 
acre tract of land surrounding the famous Ledyard Oak. Several 
State Parks in this region have also been donated by public- 
spirited individuais. 


A convenient and inexpensive method of obtaining needed 
recreation land is through the acquisition of tax delinquent 
property. Although municipalities are usually anxious to get 
such land back into tax-producing private ownership, it may be 
in the long-range public interest to acquire the property at the 
low cost of foreclosure. This is especially so in situations 
where municipal open space is needed but necessary funds are not 
available. Again, an example of this approach can be found in 
Ledyard. The town acquired more than 100 acres of land that 
would otherwise have been sold for back taxes and has developed 
it into a town park. Substantial opportunities for similar ac- 
tion appear to exist along the Pataguanset River in East Lyme. 


Another procedure which is becoming more widely used to 
preserve open space is the acquisition of easements to private 
property. By this method a municipality or other government 
agency pays the landowner to permit public access on his land. 

A variation of this is the purchase of development rights whereby 
a landowner receives a sum of money from the state or municipal- 
ity and in return agrees not to permit the intensive development 
of his land. The landowner may still use the property for pur- 
poses which do not destroy its open character. This method is 
often used in some states to preserve scenic vistas or the 
aesthetic qualities of a country roadway. 


Of course, the most expensive means of acquiring land for 
recreation or conservation purposes is through outright purchase. 
At the municipal level, this may be accomplished in two ways: 
(1) All local funds. By this method the community produces _ 
through taxes or a bond issue all of the money needed for acqul- 
sition. (2) Local funds plus state and federal aid. Federal 
grants of up to 50% of the cost of acquiring open space are 
available through programs of the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development and the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in the De- 
partment of Interior. Connecticut's Public Act No. 649 permits 
the Council on Agriculture and Natural Resources to make grants 
to municipalities amounting to one-half the non~-federal share of 
costs for open space and recreation land. 


State open space agencies are also eligible for grants from 


the Department of Housing and Urban Development and the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. 
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MULTIPLE USE 


As we have stated earlier in this report, open space land 
should serve some functional purpose. In many instances more 
than one use of a particular tract of open space land is pos- 
Sible or even desirable. A classic example of this multiple 
use in this region is the Pachaug State Forest, where thousands 
of acres of woodland are conserved; a public hunting area is 
maintained; and valuable potential water reserves are protected 
from development. Another example of multiple use is the flood 
control project in Mohegan Park in Norwich. This will not only 


prevent future flooding but also provides water-oriented recrea- 
tional facilities in the park. 


Multiple use is intended to derive the most beneficial re- 
turn for public investment in open space and recreation land. 
Many of the region's existing public facilities are devoted to 
one particular function and could easily be serving additional 
needs. In many cases, areas which are serving a conservation 
function could also be used in part for active recreation. 

Water company holdings, for example, are not presently open to 
public access, but they could some day be utilized as hunting 
areas, golf courses, or parks in addition to filling their major 
function of water supply. Until now the fear of water pollution 
has discouraged public use of these lands, but certainly, meas- 


ures could be taken to preserve water quality in spite of care- 
fully-controlled public use. 


The Soil Conservation Service and the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers incorporate multiple use into many of their construc- 
tion programs. Small watershed and flood control dams almost 
invariably produce valuable recreation areas in addition to 
their conservation and protection functions. 


Many portions of the state land holdings in Southeastern 
Connecticut could be developed for more intensive public use 
without detracting from their basic reservation or conservation 
functions. Riding and hiking trails, picnic grounds, camping 
areas, and target shooting ranges, are a few of the recreation 
facilities that could be provided on extensive state reserves. 


At the municipal level, facilities which offer considerable 
multiple use potential are those associated with the public 
schools. School playgrounds and gymnasiums are frequently the 
only recreation facilities available in a municipality. Only by 
making these facilities available to the public during non- 
school hours can the greatest benefit be realized from them. 
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MANAGEMENT 


At the municipal level state statutes permit a variety of 
boards and commissions concerned with open space and recreation. 
These include the conservation, recreation, park, and planning 
commissions, and boards of education. 


Conservation commissions are primarily concerned with the 
development and conservation of natural resources in a community. 
They are empowered to conduct research on the existing and poten- 
tial uses of land and to make recommendations concerning land use 
to the municipal legislative body and the planning commission. A 
conservation commission may also receive gifts, local, state, and 


federal funds, acquire land, and administer funds and property in 
the name of the municipality. 


Park commissions should concentrate their efforts on ac- 
quiring, developing, and maintaining municipal parks and recrea-~ 
tion facilities. They should be closely allied to recreation 
commissions, especially for the purpose of determining present 
and future recreation needs. The park commission should also 


work closely with the planning commission to ascertain needs and 
locations for future facilities. 


Recreation commissions should be primarily concerned with 
developing active recreation programs for all segments of the 
population within a municipality. Their activities should be 


directed more at the use of facilities rather than at their 
provision. 


Planning and zoning commissions are vitally concerned with 
the amount and location of recreation and open space areas in a 
municipality but do not engage in land acquisitions or adminis- 
tration. As part of its preparation of a town plan, this com- 
mission evaluates existing facilities and makes recommendations 
regarding present and future needs to the governing body. In 
this capacity it is heavily dependent upon the specialized © 
knowledge of the park, recreation, and conservation commissions. 
Planning commissions may also require subdivision developers to 
leave areas within a proposed subdivision to the municipality 
for recreation use. Through cluster zoning, the commission may 
play an important part in securing areas for the community's 
open space system. 


Another municipal agency involved with recreation is the 
local board of education. Every municipality has some type of 
recreation facility whose use is controlled by the board of 
education. In some towns the boards of education have written 
formal policies which permit the use of school facilities in 
public recreation programs, and we strongly recommend that such 
policies be adopted in every town to assure the fullest possible 
use of costly facilities. 
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The multiplicity of boards and commissions with open space 
and recreation interests can be either beneficial or harmful to 
a community, depending on the degree of coordination among the 
commissions. In towns where only one or two of the commissions 
exist, the commission activities may be broader than they would 
be in a town having several. In the latter case, each commis- 
Sion's primary responsibilities should be locally defined and 
duplication of effort among commissions should be avoided. Town 


commissions should complement each other rather than acting as 
Yivals. 


Municipal agencies should not only coordinate efforts within 
their respective municipalities, but should also explore the pos- 
sibilities of working with neighboring towns on common problems. 
Water resources, hunting and fishing areas, and large municipal 
parks are a few items which might be acquired and maintained more 
easily by intermunicipal arrangements than by each town attempt- 
ing to provide for its own needs. 


CONTACTS FOR ASSISTANCE 


PEDERAL AGENCIES 


tao: ULS. Geological Survey: 


Mr. John Horton 

District Chief 

Water Resources Division 
U.S. Geological Survey 
Post Office Building 
Hartford, Connecticut 


(2). U.S. Army Corps of Engineers: 


Mr. John W. Leslie, Chief 

Engineering Division 

U.S. Army Engineer Division, New England 
424 Trapelo Road 

Waltham 54, Massachusetts 


(3) Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture: 


Mr. N. Paul Tedrow 

State Conservationist 

Soil Conservation Service 
Mansfield Professional Park 
Storrs, Connecticut 
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(4) Department of Housing and Urban Development: 


Mr. Charles Horan 
Director, Region One 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 
346 Broadway 


New York 13, New York 
(5) Bureau of Outdoor Recreation: 


Mr. Rolland B. Handley 
Regional Director 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
128 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(6) Agricultural Extension Service: 


Mr. Russell E. Hibbard 
County Agent 

Extension Building 
New London Turnpike 
Norwich, Connecticut 


STATE AGENCIES 


(1) Connecticut Development Commission: 


Mr. Horace Brown 
Managing Director 


Connecticut Development Commission 
State Office Building 
Hartford, Connecticut 


(2) Department of Community Affairs: 


Mir. LeRoy Jones, Commissioner 
Department of Community Affairs 
State Office Building 

Hartford, Connecticut 


(3) Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources: 
Mr. Joseph N. Gill, Commissioner 
Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources 


State Office Building 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Park and Forest Commission: 


Mr. Donald C. Mathews, Director 
State Park and Forest Commission 
State Office Building 

Hartford, Connecticut 


Board of Fisheries and Game: 


Mr. Theodore B. Bampton, Director 
State Board of Fisheries and Game 
State Office Building 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Geological and Natural History Survey: 


Dr. Joe Webb Peoples, Director 

State Geological and Natural History Survey 
Wesleyan University 

Middletown, Connecticut 


Agricultural Experiment Station: 


Dr. James G. Horsfall, Director 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
132 Huntington Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Water Resources Commission: 


Mr. John Curry, Director 

State Water Resources Commission 
State Office Building 

Hartford, Connecticut 


PRIVATE AGENCIES 


(i) 


(2) 


Connecticut Forest and Park Association, Inc.: 


Mr. Harrol W. Baker, President 

Connecticut Forest and Park Association, Inc. 
Room 104 

15 Lewis Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 06103 


Open Space Action Committee: 


Mr. Ned C. Smith 

Director of Information 
Open Space Action Committee 
145 East 52 Street 

New York, New York 10022 
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guarantee action. 


serve open space. 
terest of the public. 


Nature Conservancy ° 


Dr. Richard Goodwin, President 
Connecticut Chapter, Nature Conservancy 
Connecticut College 

New London, Connecticut 06320 


Connecticut Conservation Association: 


Mr. Robert F. Kunz, Executive Vice President 
Connecticut Conservation Association 
Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 
Pequot-sepos Avenue 

Mystic, Connecticut 06355 


This report is a call for action. There exists today a rare, 
and soon to be gone, opportunity to preserve for future generations 
significant segments of the open space that forms so much of 
Southeastern Connecticut's character. 
critical in determining whether our inheritance of open space will 
be passed on. 


This report proposes a course of positive action to assure 
that what we value now will be retained. 
Action can only come from the many state, mu- 
nicipal, and private agencies with the power to acquire and pre- 
And their power, ultimately, rests on the in- 
Whether the recommendations of this report 
are carried out depends almost entirely on the extent to which 
the interest of the public in open space can be aroused. 


The next few years will be 
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